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BOOK KEVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Founding of Spanish California. The Northwestward Ex- 
pansion of New Spain, 1687-1783. By Charles Edward 
Chapman, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History in the 
University of California. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1916. Pp. xxxii, 485.) 

Most of the contributions that have been made in recent years 
to the history of the Spanish Southwest have dealt with their re- 
spective fields largely from a local point of view. The writers 
have been interested in the presentation of new facts of a narra- 
tive nature, rather than in the discussion of the broader aspects 
of their subject — in many cases with too little recognition of the 
fact that the region in question was merely a small division of a 
great colonial empire, and not an isolated, self-sufficient political 
entity. Such treatment is more or less inevitable in the pioneer 
work of developing a new field of historical research. Dr. Chap- 
man's book shows clearly that the writing of the history of Cali- 
fornia, at least, has passed beyond this early stage. Emphasis is 
laid, not on the local events connected with the founding of Span- 
ish establishments in California, which have been fairly well 
known, but rather upon the general attitude and policies of the 
Spanish government which were responsible for and explain such 
local occurrences. The chief contribution of the book may be said, 
therefore, to lie in the creation of a new and broader perspective 
from which facts of local interest may be approached and inter- 
preted. Such a study as Dr. Chapman has made is possible only 
in the light of the great mass of original source materials to be 
found in the archives of Spain, and it is to be noted that the 
author has based his work almost entirely upon new documents 
discovered by him in the General Archive of the Indies at Seville. 

In order to provide a proper background for his subject, Dr. 
Chapman first traces the northward expansion of New Spain from 
its conquest to the beginning of settlement in the peninsula of 
Lower California. In this opening chapter he has given an ex- 
cellent summary of the complex movements which resulted in the 
far northward extension of the frontier down to the close of the 
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seventeenth century. He next shows, by the use of many previ- 
ously unstudied documents, that the settlement of Upper Cali- 
fornia was not the sudden development that it has usually been 
considered, inspired almost exclusively by fears of Russian and 
English encroachments, but that it was a movement of slow and 
gradual growth, which was practically continuous throughout the 
first half of the eighteenth century. That these early plans did 
not materialize sooner than they did, he shows to have been due 
to the many obstacles on the northwestern frontier, and to the lack 
of an efficient leader. These obstacles were largely removed by 
the work of the visitador-general, Jose de Galvez, who put long- 
deferred plans into execution, and made possible the founding of 
San Diego and Monterey. 

The larger part of the volume is devoted to the movement which 
led to the founding of San Francisco. The author discusses the 
various problems in this connection with great detail, but from 
the broad standpoint of governmental policy. He brings out the 
importance of the question of overland communication more thor- 
oughly than has ever been done before, and shows the intimate 
relation between the whole California project and the general de- 
velopment of the northern frontier. The part played by Spanish 
fear of foreign aggressions is discussed at great length. Dr. Chap- 
man believes that Spain was really less alarmed at the danger 
from the English and the Russians than the facts would have war- 
ranted, and that her policy of strengthening the establishments of 
California was due chiefly to natural and permanent distrust of 
foreigners, and not to knowledge of any definite designs against 
her territory. A valuable chapter on the administration of the 
commandante-general, Teodoro de Croix, is included. Croix is 
given the blame for the failure of the government to carry out 
the greater projects that had been planned by the viceroy, Bu- 
carely, for the development of California. The concluding chap- 
ter gives a brief summary of conditions in California down to the 
end of the Spanish regime, but the evident haste with which it 
was prepared has doubtless prevented the author from continuing 
the careful work of his earlier chapters. The book contains an 
interesting general introduction by Professor H. Morse Stephens, 
and a number of new maps are reproduced. 
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Some readers are apt to feel that Dr. Chapman, in his desire to 
furnish a broad perspective and exhaust the new material at his 
command, has at times gone too far afield from the topics under 
consideration, thereby impairing the unity of the work. This 
tendency has been corrected to some extent by the summary which 
introduces each chapter, but it would have been exceedingly help- 
ful to the reader if a general concluding chapter had been ap- 
pended, summing up the various contributions, which are often 
obscured by a great mass of details. On the whole, very few 
errors have come to the reviewer's notice. A slip or two in the 
first chapter might be noted. New Orleans was not founded by 
1716 (page 5). The Spanish establishments of eastern Texas can 
hardly be said to have been destroyed by the French in 1719 
(ibid). It seems possible that further investigation of the events 
of the administration of Teodoro de Croix may result in the light- 
ening of the burden of condemnation which Dr. Chapman has 
placed upon him. The reviewer personally would prefer to see 
the citations to documentary sources given in full in the foot- 
notes, instead of being concealed in the catalogue scheme that has 
been adopted. 

In spite of certain minor defects in style and organization, too 
much praise cannot be given to Dr. Chapman's book. It sets a 
new standard for historical writing in the field of Spanish col- 
onization within the United States, and should do much to cor- 
rect the narrow perspective characteristic of previous State his- 
tories in this field. W. B. Dunn. 



Collections of the Archive and History Department of the Texas 
State Library. Executive Series. Governors' Messages, 
Colce to Boss (Inclusive), 187^-1891. Edited by and for 
the Archive and History Department of the Texas State 
Library, 1916. 8vo, pp. viii, 820. 

Ordinarily one expects to find in the Introduction a statement 
of the scope and plan of the book, something concerning the 
sources from which the materials contained in the book were 
drawn, the arrangement of the materials decided upon, and what 
special problems, if any, the editor encountered in his work, 
knowledge of which may be of importance to those who use the 



